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self, that if he felt he had exceeded what the occasion called for, he would let the culprit know his regret for an expression which even by a hair's breadth seemed on reflection excessive.
And above all and accounting for all that he did and dared must be remembered Haig's serene outlook. Unruffled by rumour, he never permitted himself to be fussed or flurried. However tempestuous the conditions, he never deprived himself of the leisure of mind necessary to form a decision; the decision once formed was irrevocable. As he was patieixt to wait, so he was prompt to act. His habitual calmness was that of a strongly controlled, not of a passionless or apathetic nature. In his darkest hour there was no despondency; in the hour when his final success had become certain there was no undue elation.
History,   moving   with   passionless   ease   among facts    and    figures,   now   scarcely   attainable,   will assign their just due to the men to whom was entrusted  the  conduct  of the  Great  War.   Military history will draw perhaps with greater particularity a distinction in merit between the commanders on whose skill hung the fate of bloody battles.   Some of these will perhaps be found among that pathetic company who   spent  themselves in their country's service, but to whom no justice was done until long after they passed away.    The calm courage of the Grand Duke  Nicholas  will  one  day  stand  out in high relief;   the exploits of Cadorna will some time, be fully realised;   Joffre, whatever his shortcomings may have been,  will be, and deserves to be,  immortal   as   the   Commander-in-Chief  who   won   the Battle of the Marne.    Nivelle's defence of Verdun
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